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plied for this purpose is extensive and is correlated with 
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ness 1n English derivation 
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Because aside from sound, tried principles of teaching. 


it introduces modern metho ie nc h, Ipf | devices not} 


found elsewhere. lhe lessons a short, reviev rr 


quent and systematic, forms and syntax introduced sim 


ply and logically 


Interesting 
, 
Because it 1s profusely ind beautifully 
has many pages of connected reading 


stories and play S. 


Orthodox 
. , : , 
Because in syntax it satisfies the requirements of Byrne's 


Syntax of High School Latin, on the one hand, and the 


demands of the latest state syllabi. on the othe 
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XVII SATURDAY, 


THER DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION! 

fifty years passed since the establish- 

the first permanent department of 

n in an American university have 

| extraordinary development in all 

The old-time 


has become a university, and the 


higher edueation. 


s tending rapidly to become a 


n of professional schools topped off 


rtments or institutes of investiga- 


research. The academic college is 
«, by virtue of the elective system, 
, pre-professional school or an eddy 
the débris of the university cur- 
enjoys the lazy round of social and 
pleasures. 
rapid development of professional 
the inevitable to the 
of society for expert technical service. 
the public wants and will pay for, 
one will provide. The craze for get- 
things done quickly, the willingness to 
it an inferior article if only it can 
sold at a profit, the notion that voca- 
nal ability is a congenital gift rather 
than a personal achievement, are besetting 
American sins, and nowhere are these faults 
re in evidence than in our professional 
schools. I don’t need to dwell on the low 
standards of admission, the meager equip- 
ment, the crowded curricula, the lack of 
suitable means of developing technical skill, 
of good teachers—all these 


response 


S 1s 


the dearth 


Address given on the occasion of the celebra- 
n of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the first permanent department of education in an 
eriean university at the State University of 

wa in 1873, 


May 19, 


hindrances are too well known to workers 
in professional schools everywhere. If | 
were speaking to an academic audience, |] 
lack of 


interest, not to say persistent hostility, on 


should be disposed to talk of the 
the part of college professors toward each 
In this 
presence, however, it will be more profitable 


new move in professional training. 


to point out our own shorteomings if 


thereby improvement ean be had. 
build 


schools, we have not always remembered 


In our haste to up professional 


that professional training, if it is to be 
raised to a higher level than the making of 
artisans, must be based upon a solid foun 
dation of academic and cultural education. 
For that reason, if for no other. we should 
be ardent supporters of the best work of 
our collegiate colleagues. We want to deal 
with minds disciplined to logieal thinking, 
we want students who know how to tackle 
a hard problem and who are willing to stay 
on the job until a satisfactory solution is 
reached ; we want men who can be depended 
upon to act honestly, to tell the truth and 
to lead clean lives; we want men who will 
put a premium on the opportunity to be 
of service rather than on the chance of get 
ting advantage for selfish ends—in a word, 
men of intellectual ability whose characters 
are dominated by high ideals. Give us 
such men, and we will not ask what courses 
they took in college, what grades they 
made, what fraternity they belonged to, or 
whether they played on the winning team. 

The trouble 
enough such men. 
therefore, if each professional schoo] dips 


its hands into the college puddle. Unable 


is that we are not getting 


We may be pardoned, 
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its aims in terms convincing either 

idents or to its professional critics, 
the college is being ground fine between the 
upper and the nether millstone. If the 
college were merely a social club for aspir- 
ing young gentlemen or a finishing school 
for matrimonially inclined young ladies, 
we should know better where we stand. In 
that event, the professional schools would 
have to supply the educational foundations 
for their own work. Indeed, that process 
is actually going forward; while the col- 
lege is in part yielding to the social de- 
mands of its unambitious contingent, it is 
also in part resolving itself into a pre-pro- 
fessional institution. It may be that such 
a development is inevitable, but if that be 
so, it means ultimately the segregation of 
so-called college students into two incon- 
gruous, if not antagonistic, groups—in 
other words, two colleges, one a finishing 
school, the other preparatory to pro- 
fessional training. 

[ ean not but think that such an outcome 
would be unfortunate for the professional 
school. Academie and professional work- 
ers do not mix readily in any faculty. The 
academically-minded teacher is at his best 
when he is concerned with what the subject 
that he teaches will do for the student; the 
vocationally-minded teacher, on the other 
hand, does best when he thinks of what the 
student can do with the subject. The 
academically-minded teacher treats his sub- 
ject in a systematic, expansive, exhaustive 
fashion; the vocationally-minded teacher is 
obliged to cut and trim his subject to meet 
the imperative needs of the student who 
will shortly have practical use for more 
than can be taught in the time allowed in 
school. I can not but deplore, therefore, 
the present tendency in our American col- 
leges. I don’t want to see them merged 
into the professional schools, because it is 
foreign to the methods of a professional 
school to give the cultural education on 


which true professional 
stand. 

By the same token, I can see 
for retaining professional trair 
the aegis of a collegiate faculty 
professional infant has strength e 
stand alone. Most of our p: 
schools are offshoots of the col 
ology, law, medicine, to be sure, ar 
as often outside the college as y 
and occasionally other professio: 
nowadays are taken into universit 
after they have demonstrated the 
such recognition. In many insta 
ever, the professional school for 
is still a part of the academic colleg: 
are some important reasons why 


of education should be slow to en 


academic control. One good reaso) 


it is one of the latest of the prof 
series, but the most compelling 

is that its materials of instructior 

of trade, so far as teaching in 
schools is concerned, are the same 
college. It matters not that in ot 

of life calling two things by the san 
does not necessarily make them ident 
even alike. Yet, in the minds of 
academicians, science is science, Eng 
English, history is history, whether t 
in elementary school, high school 
Moreover, the notion still lingers 
circles that any one can teach any s 
if he knows enough of it, and that 
the obvious examples of inefficiency 
same circles. Another reason is 

the relative poverty of most higher 
tutions, even those with best state sup; 
or largest endowments. When funds 
insufficient for the adequate support 
departments, there is little likelihood 
chorus of assent to any proposition 
creasing the number of needy mem 
the family. But nature has a way o! 
cumventing such means of birth 

If better teachers can be had through | 
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he publie will find a 


ting schools of edueation, 


t takes fifty 


vears or more to 


t of faculty, president and 


the plan. My conclusion, then, 


first step in 


advance for the 


lucation is complete separation 


college. With 


an independent 


n charge of a curriculum based on 


est cultural education obtainable, the 


tions are right for 
ssional training. 


the best kind of 


| have no illusions regarding the 


of professional tr 


soterie about it 


aining. There is 
. It is merely a 


e to shorten the period of apprentice- 


indertaken by every learner who 


d aequire the knowledge and skill pos- 


sessed by the leaders in his field. The pro- 


ssional school is at its best when, besides 


r the novice what he needs on begin- 


his practice, it inspires him to perfect 


through life-long 


of high ideals. 


study under the 
The school of 


is a more complex affair than 


other university 


schools. Unlike 


ls of law or medicine whose products 
t as general practitioners, the teacher 


lways a specialist. 


If the school of 


‘ine, besides training physicians, also 


druggists and dentists and nurses, 


inspectors, public health officers, 


tal superintendents, 
tly analogous to the 
The range of the 


it would be more 
school of educa- 
school of educa- 


s partly due to the fact that there are 
al schools for the training of teach- 


below the high school, 


and partly to the 


that public education has become a 


mendously important 


function of gov- 


ent requiring the services of experts 
hool supervision and management, and 


the highly technical ¢ 


aspects of school 


ince and educational administration. 


The duty of a professional school is to 
possible, what he 
In the develop- 


vive the novice, so far as 
need in his practice. 


- education, as a result of 
esearch extending over 
twenty-five vears, we have gone far toward 
giving administrative ofticers—superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, state execu- 
tives, accountants and school boards—what 
they need to know about their jobs. We 
have brought into being new experts who 
know how to deal scientifically with the 
problems of school finance, school buildings, 
school equipment, the mentality of children, 
the organization of school systems, the 
classification of school pupils, the treat- 
ment of atypical children—all of them 
problems that have to do with the physical 
conditions for school-keeping or the ability 
of children to do school work. These ex- 
perts have so evidently demonstrated their 
worth that their positions in the educational 
world are assured. Further study of what 
administrative officers need to know will 
elaborate and enrich such _ professional 
courses offered in schools of education. In 
these ways are we learning how to perfect 
the machinery of public education and how 
to operate it efficiently. 

A machine that will work is obviously 
designed for some particular purpose. An 
organization like our American school sys- 
tem, on which we lavish more money than 
on any other enterprise of government, ob- 
viously should have some definite end in 
view. But what is it? A thousand answers 
ean be had for the asking. Isn’t it about 
time that some one particular aim should 
be stated in a way to command universal 
assent? Or, if that be impossible, then 
let us evaluate a hierarchy of aims so that 
teachers may know what they are expected 
to accomplish. With experts to aid us in 
securing the facts and masters capable of 
making correct diagnoses and administra- 
tive officers able to control school condi- 
tions, the outstanding need of public edu- 
eation to-day is a better appreciation of the 
ends worth working for. It is a philosophy 
of education that we need, a philosophy 
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o the needs of our American democ 

a philosophy that will command the 
respect and secure the approval of the 
American people. How we are to get it, 
I don’t know. I am not sure that we would 
recognize a prophet if one were to arise, 
but of this I am certain: we are in duty 
beund to keep on striving, in the hope of 
getting clearer vision and a better under- 
standing of what it is all about. 

Herein is an obligation resting upon 
schools of education that they may not 
shirk. There is no other agency so direetly 
concerned with this matter. It lies at the 
very root of all our growth. With no defi- 
nite ends to work toward, how shall we de- 
termine standards for the selection of mate- 
rials of instruction and how can methods 
of teaching be evaluated? The answer 
hitherto given is easy enough. It is em- 
bodied in current practice wherein tradi- 
tion controls and the teacher is a slave to 
the textbook. If one had faith enough to 
believe that a ‘‘divinity shapes our ends 
rough-hew them how we will,’’ it might be 
satisfving to search out the controlling mo- 
tives in the every-day work of the schools, 
were it not for the insistence of book pub- 
lishers that one should choose between their 
wares. There is no escape from the neces- 
sity of making choices even under a system 
of tradition and /aissez faire. 

There is another powerful influence that 
will put the directors of our educational 
work to test within the next decade or two. 
Teachers are going to summer schools by 
the hundreds of thousands. They may not 
get an overwhelming amount of erudition 
in these short sessions, but they do get in- 
spiration and are acquiring a consciousness 
of kind that begets a pride in teaching and 
an ambition to improve their skill. When 
two or three hundred thousand teachers 
begin to ask the questions Why? and 
What? and How? concerning their work, 
they will not be content with evasive or 


irrelevant answers. They will 
telligent leadership. And the 
they will want will be in elass-ro 
ing. The superintendent of sch 
years hence who is satisfied with 
nical equipment now provided in 
ing schools will find himself out 
younger men who know better ho 
school-room practice. Our schools 
eation will not abate their interest 
technical fields already developed 
contrary, these fields will be tilled 
creasing enthusiasm as their fruit 
more and more valuable. An 
however, will be grown alongside 
old ones. If the strength of an a 
final analysis, lies not so much in 
and munitions and organization 
man behind the gun, so too the st 
our educational system lies pri: 
the teacher. Given money enoug 
material equipment can be had 
campaign, but the success or failu: 
expedition turns on the morale of 1 
and file and the ability of indiv 

to do their full duty. 

[ don’t know what title was gi 
professor who began his work 
years ago, but I venture to say that 
to do with the theory and practice of 
ing. Common sense tells us that 
lie the crucial problems of all e 
It was the natural place to begin, a1 
the natural place to end our pro! 
training. I have pointed out some 
obstacles in the way of the pioneers 
field. Some of these obstacles we 
mountable by direct attack; ways 
been found, as I have indicated, of ¢ 


around mountains that could 


climbed. Now we are ready to make 


trial of the original purpose. It w 
the constructive service of schools of 


cation during the next generation. 


the task will not end with the next gene 


tion, or any succeeding generation, s0 
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advances. Perhaps even in 
peoples there will be need of 
to new social conditions. So 
; one generation seeks to mould 
~ according to a fixed ideal, sO 
hing flourish and the teacher 
professional training. It is 
omega of educational 
st as it is the beginning and 

wir professional practice. 
that the teacher, like every 
nt worker, insists on know 
‘ks. Next he will want to 
is to work with. In respect 
rough which he works—the 
has been done to supplant 
iitions with scientific info1 
to nothing has been accom 
ver, in the selection of the 
nstruction. To be sure, the 
education is replete with ac 
‘xperiments in this field, and 
ol masters’ convention that | 
attended has thundered with 
rations on the theme. There is 
and writing enough on the 
drive one mad. And yet how 
is. No wonder we are the butt 
e to so many shallow eritics who 
hemselves into believing that they 
people and that wisdom will die 
n. But neither pity nor ridicule 
p us in the quest for guiding prin 


choosing what our children should 


taught. 


school of education has some advan 
the pioneer professor of the the 
practice of teaching. The col 
ultvy may still be eritieal and insist 
ng a professional task in academic 
but suecess in other fields has given 
ssional school confidence in its 

to find a clue to this maze. The fear 
has given place to the will to 
The only serious hindrance now 

‘k of men capable of leading the 


e ablest men who have come under 


my observation have turned to some phase 
of educational psychology because of its 
scientifie reliability, or to school adminis 
tration because the technical equipment is 
easily obtained and advancement the more 
rapid. When the supply of technical ex 
perts more nearly equals the demand, and 
administrative officers realize that their 
training must be more comprehensive, 
there will be a better chance of enlisting 
first-rate ability in the teaching corps. The 
ability called for is undoubtedly beyond 


anything we are now getting. There must 


be scholarship of a quality equal to the 
best in the college staff; then practical ex 
perience in the schools of lower grade; then 
professional training to develop ‘‘the un 
derstanding heart’’; and, finally, the mis 
sionarv spirit fired with patriotic zeal 
that counts no labor lost when expended 
upon the scientific study of education. 
Given such men, I have no doubt that the 
next generation will see as great progress 
in the theory and practice of teaching as 
has marked the past two deeades in psy 
chology and administration. 

Such teachers will not feel at home 
college faculty. Their interest will 


center in the systematic elaboration of 


subject, however tempting to the scholar, 


but rather in the selection of materials 
comprised in the subject that may be suit 
able for school purposes and in their ar 
rangement in courses of study suited to the 
capacities and interests of pupils in dif 
ferent grades. They will need experimen 
tal schools. or aceess to publ ¢* schools. for 
laboratory work to discover what materials 
pupils can best utilize. The final step is 
taken when by practice ruided by science 
and intuition, a pragmatic methodology is 
discovered fo every subject The task 
seems at present almost superhuman, but 
it is not impossible of achievement, unless 
we fail to develop an insight that may 


properly he Ca 


lled philosophic, and unless 


men who have the ability and the vision 
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fail to qualify themselves for > task. ome of the problems which hy 


There is n ‘eater Opportunity in our} he relation the ecollege of 


fession, and no greater award awaits a) V such a w iversity as this bears 
professional worker than will come to the lution. As this is distinetivel; 
master of the theory and practice of teach- cal occasion I think that it may 
ng who shall instruct a generation to seize for » if, instead of 
ts rightful inheritance. 
In conclusion I should like to pay tribute 
to the men who when I was young were 
pioneers in the edueational field—men like 
Harris, Payne, Parker and Stanley Hall; what of 
and to the active workers in our own day words, le 
to whom we owe the scientific foundations that we 
of our profession—men like Thorndike, perinte 


Cubberley and Judd—because they and ¢t 


their associates have demonstrated that in their solution 


? 


ends onee thought unobtainable are not be- "he invention of 
yond our reach. But the days of pioneer- estant revolts were 
ing come to an end when the forest is @4'Y [forces which, 


; me “i 
cleared, the rivers bridged, the mountains “id more to awaken 


tunneled, the prairie broken, and lines of OW how to read than had 


changes ji » established ord 
transportation laid down. In a sense our changes in the established orden 


. ) j > 4 > > ‘Otestant then) 
schools of education stand to-day where the combined. The Protestant th 
State of lowa and this great West stood 


fifty years ago. We still have need of the 


salvation, viz., that it was an 
and not a echureh matter. theoret 


pioneer spirit, the curiosity that rouses am- vs ra t Tie ae 
necessity that all young people 

bition and the will to sueeceed despite all 4 _— ; ~ peop 
prepared for salvation. Though t] 
hindrances, but the all-round development * ° al 
. . 2 was Cleariyv stated and accepted 

of our field, the chief end of all our labors, . 

. . mre , the sixteenth century, it requ 

is the work of the future. The greatest in- wger : ;, 
: : °° period ot time to evolve a set 

spiration that ean come to us is the vision : , 1] 
‘ . . tor the new senools created bv 
that sustained the pioneers in the face of ’ 
; ; - , nation of revolutionary forees 
danger, poverty and isolation, the vision of ; a 
: vide some form of support for 
peace, plenty and opportunity for their ,_,, , , ' 
> ; aa . by the middle of the eighteenth ec 
children and their children’s children in a ; ; 
a a find a number of school organizat 
land worthy of a free people. , 
: , teaching orders at work at the 2 
JAMES E. 


New York, N. Y. 


lems of trying to provide the rud 

a religious training for large 1 

- children of a class that never 

THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND J the history of the world had bee 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF of as in need of any education 
SCHOOLS! the book and school type. 

[ HAVE been asked to speak this after- The schools established were 

noon on the eollege of education and the 
superintendent of sehools and to state “"™** 

manent department 

An address given : Tniversit} F Tow: university founded 


on the ftern: 
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very 


elementary 


he instruction in and the su 


them was religious in nat 


pose Was almost 


wholly to 


people how To read the word 


to fit them for a religious life 
irch under whose control the 
after 


WwW hieh had 


iintained. Even two 


the 
wt ll provided for the needs 


ffort schools 
vely small pereentage of the 
‘time. How many additional 
vht have taken the churches, 
ve provided for the general 
ill, if ever they might have 
lo so, is an interesting specu- 


t need to trv to fo 


he cause of general 
new theory as to the purpose 
arose about the middle of the 
th century and this 


new theory 


given definite and conerete form 
‘rican and the Freneh political 

s. This theory was that educa 

becoming increasingly important 
ess and publie purposes in a world 
ming modern, was after all of such 
that it ought to be taken over 
French political philosophers of 

This new theory had already 
the New Ene 


was 


vartial expression in 
onies and in Prussia, but it 
French political philosophers of 
‘ighteenth century that its clearest 
ssion came. These now advanced the 
that schools ought to be essentially 
fairs, the purpose of which should 
omote the interests and to advance 
fare of the state rather than of the 
and that 
» for life here rather than for a life 
fter. 


their aim should be to 


s new theory was destined to make 
headway and the ultimate outcome 
ich a theory could only mean the rise 


‘w and nationalistic conception of 


redirect is f th religious sch 
» evolution of stat systems of edueat 
financed ar 
ultimate 
matte 
Teacher 
were ! 
brothers of 
Zens WOuld 
supers 
courses OT inst! 
direetion and urpose 


7 


ened’ in scope tO Make them muniste! 


the state, rather those 


needs of tha 

el urch, ana 

lite here rather than for 

to come. It also meant th: 

Tunetior 

of the training of both teachers and 
and i irect he 

provided by the 


This 


of the svstem of 


state must assume another 


instructio. 


change in control and expansi 


education to make it meet 
new needs was essentially a nineteenth ce 
tury movement, though it began in tl 
eighteenth and the expansion of the schoo 
has continued into the 


twentieth century 


and is still in progress. 


The new political 
philosophy as to the nature and functions 


of the state which received such clear 
pression in the latter half of the eigh 
century, combined with the indust 
olution of the nineteenth century and 
of the 


participation in the 


great expansion suffrage and th 


funetions of goven 
ment during the ten years just past, hav 
combined to give the sehool a position 0! 
importance in the state never before know: 
in history. In consequence, literacy and 
preparation for citizenship have become 
the school and this ne 


new ideals for 


litical 


ideal for edueation has 
spread to progressive nations all over 


world. In 


intelligent 


all lands to-day where there is 


vovernment, the edueation of 


the people through a system ot state col 





rnment the 


) eXpal 


eradual extension of the 
id larger numbers of 
people the extension of edueati 
vantages naturally had to follow. 
edueation of new eitizens for their 
e duties became a 
followed each exte) 
In all demoeratice government the 
complexity of modern political must now both ki 


reed the Cad rly 


the school. To-day, 


where general manhood 
be the rul 
have added ft 


suffrage the continually 
ng complexity of the political, 


social problems upoi 


‘rs are expected to pass judgm« 


that a prolonged period of citizen 


« 


) 


Is hecessary 1 


reise in anv intelligent 


unction of citizenship. In ni: 

states that have adopted the initiat 

erendum and reeall as means for 
‘rnmental problems the need for special 


} 


n along political, economie ana 


es has been still further empha- 
The organization, administration 
supervision of the instruction in such 


tem of state schools to-day ealls for a 


training and a degree of exp 





school. 


‘gely throug] 


who was familiar 


lone in Europe and th 


which the ne pedagos cal concept 
erica mav be guessed from — sity students pr 
the school opene German secon 


hree students and that 

ciation from the teachers of 
either to the principal or 
e advoeate, Horace Mam 


‘TION ON 


WOrk 
+ . } } 
ary SCNOOIS, 


has bee? 





h ehly 
tvpe ot ‘NOOL ¢ 1) SsTtra 
control loeally se 


‘esentatives of the people, our 
any means for securing edueational 


lership, and the hit-and-miss character 


of our edueational development. we have the Un 


been foreed in the interests of efficiency reshaped under the guidance of 


and reasonable progress to turn to the and brilliant Andrew D. Whit 


+ + 


the problems surrounding the or independent department of tl 


and administration and super art of teaching, which also persist 


‘ 


the schools which the people have and, like that of lowa, has be 

create. As a re to a large and important co 

country in the world, within ‘ation. Two years after this 

past three decades, have the universi Vv Wiseonsin beeame thi 

‘n the attention to the study of creation of a department of ped 
a term that in English-speak in 1884 the University of Nort! 

lands has replaced the earlier and more and Johns Hopkins Universit 
‘*pedagogy’’—that had been given fourth and fifth places throug! 

the United States. After this country tion of similar departments. I 
le newer universities of England prob- tawa University, Kansas, created 
ably come next. such chair and in 1886 the () 
Presumably the first lectures on peda Indiana the seventh. Teachers 
: ‘1 anv American college were Columbia University, had _ its 
1832. in what is now New York in 1887. In 1891, when Stanfor 
ity. From 1850 to 1855 the city Sity opened its doors with a depa 


itendent of schools at Providence. eclueation as one of its origin: 


Rhode Island. was also professor of didae ments, it was the tenth such 


ties in Brown University and gave lectures ¢reated in the United States. 
eniors on the ar > teaching. In l'nited States Commissioner of E 


1860 ac ‘se of leetures on the **Philoso reported thirty-one institutions 0! 


phy of edueation. school economy and the iate rank as offering some courses 


teaching art’’ was given to the seniors at the professional training 0! 
the then recently rejuvenated State Uni teachers. To-day some four hur 
of Michigan. These were sporadic fifty colleges and universities 1 
attempts. wholly unrelated in either time [ty offer serious work in educat 
or place, but evidencing a slowly rising in-_ tory, theory, technique and admuinist 
terest. In 1873, at the University of Iowa, and quite a large number of inst 
a combined professorship of philosophy have developed their earlier dep 


and edueation was created which, though into large an well-organized s 
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‘ation, anal 


irpose to He ‘ na which, onee 


medicine, eng ral master teacl 


d government. do he died th 
the character 
n these new departme) 
s been even more remarka 
; of their recent devel 
to savy about 1900 the work of 
nts was limited almost en 
storical and _ philosophical study of 
lueation, to school manage tifie methods whiel 
form of class room method sults in other field 
ror use by prospective high ve have come to-d 
This was a necessary con problems, many 
n almost every main divi difficult and w 
present field of edueation the welfare 
lich we to-day work had not these problems, 
ated. To-day most of what perienee any such easy 
twenty or twenty-five years which Pestalozzi dreamed 
n passed over to the normal doubted. In the days of 
teach and in the place of these) memoritor mstruction and 


ets serious and substantial ligious e) ds, edueation Wa 


icational history, psvehology, ter; to-day it partakes of the « 
theory, organization, adminis» complexity which characterize 


nervision, hygiene, finanee and political and social problems of 


procedure, to mention the main world ites. In consequence of 
ds only, have been introdueed. portant e¢ > in t charact 
rly all our state universities tion, a g 1 of import 
vy non-state institutions as well, 
el] organized schools or colleges procedure 
engaged in a work that a_ solution. 
century ago was attempted in — problems is constantly 
places in the world. In these econtributing 
d colleges the best thinking on = study and invest 
ems connected with the reorgani- men and wome! 
administration of public edu- underlying the sol 
d the most new and creative work tive problems of 
done. In edueation, as in other = sending 
iniversity work, the statement of state as 
vlishman, Richard H. Quick, that that the 
etive function of a university is ders its 
but thought, has been exempli- tem of the 
Is very rapidly 
ozzi dreamed that he might be able a chief-teache: 
hologize instruction and reduce the edueation type 


; 


ocess to an organized and orderly any capable 





a commu 
proftessioi 


as eXTtensi 


Wihici 


tablished fae d administra ther t group of 
procedu ie larger out f vith such question 
solution, 1e he school department t 


ley ] 


ependence 


of problems awaiting 
most important service a college 
‘an render to the state. While ee of the city school 


x of secondary teachers for the 
the state must always be an im progra 


the work of a eollege ot the br form or forms of 


state university, t train- tion; evenin and 
the executive direction WOrkK; lay and physical edueat 


1] , + 
State IS a silil more the size of class; teacl 
So numerous are the schedules, rating, partic 


problems in edueation still measurement 


solution and so large are they ruction and 


r scope and bearing on the future of 


+4 ¢ 
put. 


demoeratie type of government, that I tional out] 


closing, do little more than enumer- whole gro 
more important of them for you. lems that hinge around instruct 
tate administrative side is a e¢edure, such as the erection of 
teaching; the readjustm«: 


yxroblems relating to the goals in 
I : 


proper form and organization of a state school practices and aims ane 
better to meet the cha 


system of edueation which as yet have had_ tion the 
‘finite solution. but which must in- changing conditions of nation 
crease in importance as the years go by un- cial, industrial, political, religious 


no ce 


til a solution is reached. These relate to brought about bx tl 
relationships between the state trial and social and scientifie and 


and political revolutions which hav 


telligent state educational policy ; and are still taking place; 


of useless subject matter; the best 


ts subordinate units; the development 


type of instruetion the state should pro 


i compel attendance upon ; how to Zation OL instruction; Civie ani 


fe training; the most ec 


ice properly the rapidly expanding home 


al programs of the state; prob- of school work; the 
child health and welfare; compul- the longer day; vocat 
ndanee and child labor; and the rel 
and Amerieanization onal 





y important group ot 
s around the question 

e, in our democratic 

zation, so effective and thor 
on for leadership with a one fare that it may be 
system as European natior publie education, with 
th a two-class school system; most important eonstri 

P 


up the doors of opportunity of the state. It was to 


brains in anv social class. of these intricate and 


rained for national service; tant problems of public 


of those ern democratic state thi 
telligence ; the elimination of university, fifty years 
to the advancement of epartment ; they build 
intellectual endowment ; 
st to do with and for those chil 
ntellectual capacity and et 
find everywhere in our 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
of problems which I have PLAN FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN 
+ the mor TEACHERS COLLEGE AND THE UN! 
VERSITY OF PARIS IN THE TRAIN 
ING OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


ARRANGEMENTS have just been complet 


ted represel 
strative problems which ft 
superintendent of publie ed 


are all the result of our re 

which the Univers 
the educational problem and ith Teachers ( am 
sinee the school was taken 


chureh and transformed 


ollering a new progr: 
devree 
to salvation into the great 
tool of the state. Their sol 
‘or careful investigation, ex 
on and mueh elear thinking 


e they are solved many other new 
will arise to challenge our co) sor at the 
‘ ‘ . the st 
fforts. So probably it will ever ; 
> . . . . Fully 
ianging democratic form of 
: (Septem wel 
in autocratic or mon oe 
( olleve and 


July 1) at the 


istactory 


vovernment, where the 
udy of problems of educational 


and adjustment are not looked qeoree of master 


favor and where the school ad Columbia | 


tors are evolved from an educated apply 


rather than trained, can a teache 
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ng goes nto eflect a 

possible tor®@students to 

summer at Teachers College. 
vho can not begin with the summer ses 


at Teachers College this fall, 


he necessary summer session afte) 


¢ session at the Univer 
he period ot study 
re the student will devote his time 

on the teaching of French, to courses in 

eral education and to advanced courses 1 
French language and literature. The work of 
the spring session at the University of Paris 
will be under the direct supervision of a mem 
ber of the taculty of Teachers College and will 
be organized as follows: The*® Universitv of 
Paris will offer for a three weeks’ period (Feb 
ruary 10 to Mareh 1) special preparatory 


courses aiming to assist the student to adjust 
himself to the new work. From March 1 to 
July 1 the students will follow an intensive 
program of study under many of the most em 
specialists otf France and protessors of 
University of Paris. These courses are to 
he given at the Eeole de Préparation des Pro 
fesseurs de Francais a l’Etranger, whieh is a 
division of the faculty of letters of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. These courses inelude the follow 
ng: (1) Revision des connaissances relatives 
a Vhistoire, la géographie et la civilisation de 
la France; (2) Vues sommaires sur l’enseigne 
ment dans les pays étrangers; (3) Littérature 
francaise; (4) Phonétique du francais; (5) 
Lecture & haute voix; (6) Vocabulaire franeais; 
(7) Grammaire, formes et svntaxe du francais; 
(8) Orthographe; (9) Composition francaise ; 
(10) E-xplieation de textes. 

At the end of the course at the University ot 
Paris students will be free to return to the 
United States or to remain in France for the 
summer, where they will have the opportunity 
of taking various tours at reduced prices 
through the most important provinces of 
France, specially organized for them by the 
Office National du Tourisme, a government bu- 
reau of the ministry of public works. Special 
arrangements have also been made for a redue 
tion of thirty per cent. on the steamer fare from 
New York to Paris and return via the French 


L ne. 


has been 


ve student 


s1¢ 


TEN YEARS OF THE ROCKEF! 
FOUNDATION 
THe Rockefeller Foundation 
by special act of the New Yo 
ture on May 14, 1913, ten vea 
ment covering this first decade 
Kdwin R. Embree, secretary of 
shows that while 
broadly stated 
throughout the 


tion ha hecome chieflv cents 
health and medical edueation. 
‘ lyvy 


The CX pe nai ures 


h 1922 hay 


throne 


. . 
and three quarters milo 


ehly divided as tollows: 


In carrying on its various acti 
dation has expended all of 
year to year and in addition 
half millions ($17,500,000) of 
or principal. A further sum o 
half millions ($15,500,000), pavya 
vears, has been pledged to va 
schools and publie health projects 

In the development of the foundat 
eram there has been increasing concé 
upon medical education and pubhie he 

The International Health Board, « 
as a department of the foundation 
sought to promote public health thr 
world by demonstrating the metho 
of eontrolling certain diseases, no 
worm disease, malaria and vyellow 
fostering the growth of governm 
agencies; and by encouraging the f 
schools of hygiene. In carrying 0 
eram the board has cooperated \ 


seven Ameriean states and fifty 1 
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Ss have in 


wl expend 


n 1914 to $1,842,249 


a special feature has Edueation of tl 
1. in Dr. Graves sket 


China Medical Board, 


and maintaining a modern 


lon 


se] ool ot educa 
e. The board has made for teache) 
other medical schools and to grown since 
s, as well as to the fostering enrollment 
In China. this vear. The 
| 
is have been made in 
{4 f m 


n | niversity, a guit « 


from Dr. Jame 


} } 
received, aiong 


of medical teaching 
The foundation has als 
ake velopment otf medieal edu adel ph al. Dr 


and South Amerieéa, Western 


Philippines, Hong 


ope, the 


LUA. 


expenditures for 


; 


met} 


follows: 


least 
ng 


memo! 


215 


5.000 


$24,716,859 and pl 


books 


PENNIMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARIES OF 
EDUCATION 


of Pennsylvania has recently 
and educational 


non “The Penniman memo- 
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THE EXECUTIVE ¢ 
AMERICAN COUNCIL 
EDUCATION 


ON 


ation 


universitVv teachers, author 


++ 


Wash 


ee oft he « mneil 
May 3 
pt rpose 


The budg 


comm 
ngton, 


D.C 


$7,000 for this 


$32,100 
1) rect 
ional Be 


council for 


trom 


Internat tneation, Ww 


nted asking the 


of 31,340 to pav tl 


le expenses incident to 


French and Ameriean students 
‘haneellor 


Miss 
this 


summer. Capen 


F'} 


summer. 


pre 
I 
showing that would 


appropriate 


nn 


ope 


theretore, seemed unnecessary to 


‘ 
Lo? 


mone 
be allotted 


tional E 


<iucation 


ip and it was voted that $400 


of Interna 
. x 
ie transfer of French and Ameri 


assist the Institute 


in paving the necessary e 


| 
penses tor ti 


olarship students the summer 


ol 


r Mann reported that an invitation 


had been sent to the constituent members of the 


National Conterence Committee on Standards 


and Secondary Schools, to trans- 
delegates fron organization to 


‘ican Council and that all had accepted 


the ( 


on excepting arnegie Foun 

meeting. It 
these 
constituted the com- 
ot the 
and that their number be increased by 
ition of a delegate from the North Cen- 
and Asso 


as soon as such delegates could be nom- 


had not yet 


voted that delegates nominated by 


tuent associations be 


on ge standards 


(American 


4 i] 
sociation the 


Northwestern 

mation 

inated. 
The 


application of 


the North 
constituent 


Cent 


Asso- 
the 


ral 
for membership in 
council was accepted. 


TI 


ueat 


ie relation of the American Council on Ed 


on to 


the National American Council was 


presented. The executive ec 


mmittee wes iIn- 


an appropriation 


IMMITTEE 


necessary 


vestl 


and 


T 


t 


Nation: 
succeeded n 


wa prepared 


campaig under the 


Vande 


(jm stion was 


aiil 


rl 
p, 


(Americar 


t 
) 


) 
LOTT 


expenses new 
standards 


be 


wa- ‘ussed 


notice sent ach Of the as 


nating delega the 


comm 


Coune! 


delegates to ? 


INVESTIGATIONS AT 
UNIVERSITY 

NORTHWESTER? Ux 
board ot trustees, has requested t 


to 


VERSITY, 


conduct a complete 


death of 


freshman, whose skeleton was re 


beneath an Evanston 


pier. TI 
following resol 


were presented by President Walté 


board adopted the 


Northwester 
rtain the LuSé 
re sponsib 
ponsul 
public 


subpana witnesses 


Northwestern Uni 


ounsel 


steps 0 accomplish th 


The university also is making 


owatio f > recent ie th 
a4 
of 


found 


versons 


iInvestigat 


Leighton Mount, forme 


NORTHWESTERN 


( 





commission 
York state, t 
who will retir 


ol educational 


zponsib 


ot five vears, the 
Ohio school laws, at 


\TIONAL NOTES AND NEWS yy, , 


Loes, of the school of Busine this summer to teach 


> 
Reed Wil pe Fivell 


lministration, has been appointed istration and finance 
itv of Missouri, School of Edueation 
lent J. C. Jones, who aeceptes Francis C. Byrn, 


on condition that he be perm 


superintendent of sel 
s term. or. « e ." , 
cm Dr. Jon York, has resigned, etfe 


president 3 id pres lent 


tion of Dr. A. Ross Hill. 


present school year. 

erintendent of schools 
WesLeY STRATTON will be in chosen as his successor. 

president of the Massachusetts In- S Josern 


nology on Monday, June 11. The directorship of the New 


take place i Sv nN é . 
ce J ce n vm} } ony Hall Hyves ne Bureau. which she 
followed by a luncheon ar n < 
wed by neheon and din founding twenty-one years ag 
iinment in the altternoon. 

PROFESSOR FREDERIK 


i > iece-ehs 2a r 
SADLER, vice-chancellor partment of history at 


ty as beet tecte aster 
vy, ha ven elected mastet will retire from active 


lecre. Ox rd eT { )) . 
ege, Oxford, in the room of | next September, assuming 


an, who retired from the office on of professor emeritus 


Sir Michael was formerly secretary ot 
Dr. Joun J. McCook, 


of modern langus 


University extension work and later 


ears director of special inquiries and 


Uf Hartford, Conneetie 


e British Education Department. 


ent] aoned 2 
ame protessor ol history and ad cently passe Lh . 


education at Manchester, ri 


signed. His place wi 


A. Spauldir 


s as vice-chancellor some twelve 
Pri Sib 
to the School Board Journal the tana Wesleyat 


i7nation to hee 


leachers’ Federation with a membe1 


5,000 has served notice upon President present academic yes! 


Robertson, of the board of edueation, Dr. CHARLES W. Par 
not submit to the removal of Supe the Mechanic Arts School 


Peter A. Mortenson in favor of F1 at the close of the 


e, assistant superintendent. havine served 


ins, of Auburn, New York, has Headmasters 
n superintendent ot schools at Hast gave a dinner 
Hudson for next vear. Mrs. Grorce F. 


a . : . i ; cre Of “dues tion oO 
s; Sutiivan, formerly principal of College of | sages 

. : ‘ utes Tene teem we ‘ 
School, New York ( ity, who has ity, has been Ss 


sate Sehor ard 
historian since 1916, has been ap School Board. 


the board of regents assistant state Pi 
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English compositio fviven I a porta 
Professor Le B 
Vv, gave a dinner 1 } ot economic 
uated from P: 
itical economy there 


ame a member! 


f Montan: tat 
vas elected president of the Inland 
Teachers’ Association at the twenty 
annual meeting in Spokane, Washington 
Vice-president, W. G. Hum partment « 
mell, ate ! t vocational edueation, Mount Hol 


Olympia, Washington; secretary, J. A. Burke, the world next year 


Spokane, Washington; treasurer, L. W. Turn or at Ginling College, Nanking, 


bull, Tillamook, Oregon: members of the exe 


itive committee, C. D. Broek, W allace, Idaho; 
Mh be Anderson, Wenatchee, Washineton. 


1 the Miehigan State Teachers’ 


have been elected as follows: Pre S Ha vard 


> Wallace, president of the pointed to a leetureship in ser 


Highland Park; vice tion. While on leave, he will « 
idemuth, superintendent of manuseript of a book on “The o1 


ls, Hudson; secretary, H.C. Daley, diree administration of guidance 


Highland Park. tional and moral,” for the 


GeoRGE F. Zook, specialist 


ted States B 


North Ca 


MKngineern 
r of laws were conte rred at 
- mended a system of deans and ot 
commencement exercises ot the Lineoln 


a The report 1s expected to be the hz 
at Harrogate, Tennessee, I . 


Dr. Hubert Work, °72™!28tion of the internal adm 
(Andrew William Mel M. EK. Licon, prine 


¢ 


he treasury; John W. Weeks, School, Ashland, Kentucky, wil 


war: John Havs Hammond, chair commencement address at Georget: 


eoal eommission, Washington: on June 6. Mr. Ligon graduated 


l 


Warren, former ambassador to Ja lege in the elass of 1905. 


H. Smith, president of the New 


RicHarp Gavuse Boone, former] 


itral Railroad; James Couzens, United : ; ; 
; _— ™ Michigan State Normal School 


States nator from Miehigan, and Otto D. ‘ er 
, d for six years superintendent ol 
Kahn. banker, New York. 


} 


chools and unt lis retirement 


Mor DANIELS, a member of protesso a 1 at the | 


Commerce Commission, has 
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ivil Service Commis 


n competitive eXaminations 


ticlan and associate s 
alified in edueational statis 
e posit! 1 of eh et ot stat 
a vear, a vacaney in 


; 


and compiler of ste 
both in the Bureau of Eduecat 
the Interior, and vacancies 


ring similar qualifications, a 


or lower salaries, are to be fill 


ninations. The duties of the s 


tatistical div 


responsible charge of the stat 
the bureau of education, 


which is o collect an: : 
: . pect ( iat n two year 
of all classes ; 


rent ion and opera 


stitutions in the United 
unive if iis increased student 
direct statistical inquiri : 
Richards estimates that $4,133,860 
questionnaires, prepare pla : 
itiona endowmen! 
on of statistical data, interpret 
should be of greater service to 
supervise about fourteen ; 
ea dustry, President Richard 
e execution of the statistical ce : 
tablishment of the Leh 
Under the direction of the chet 
carry out nvestigal 
sion, the associate statistician ; 
s : allied with engineering, 

ational statisties at first hand 

line that might aid prog 
te departments ol education, « 


cation and educational institutior Ty { i annual meet 


ivolving a considerable amount I / ‘lat {t Pubhe School 


He will also be engaged in tl was he n puis, Mis 
education at Washington in tli 
of statistical reports for tabulation 


compilation and interpretation ol 


two hundred and four applicant- eatet oallies 
sthicliiettita ‘ i 


thirty-two states in the compet 
e five Swarthmore College open schol 
tendance 


These scholarships pay $500 a yea Clark. 


ars and are awarded upon the basis 
odes Scholarship requirements as to 
and s srehiy +} ‘ ie@ abhnilit ancl 
i | : eTsnhip, Sci as i Ly ana os ] ‘ ‘ ‘ 

le ad : ‘ste ola tie BOLI! Evalua iy ransier 
ro? y reoorranhieal rance f tt} , 
as Phe E&I aphical range 0! : Jame $ . rryon, assistant registra 


s from Massachusetts to Louisiana yyy cca) 


ts Institute of Technolog 


California to Washington. There are ‘ 


scnces, late ! stration and ¢u tem 
lates from the Middle West. Torre 
oard of trustees of the University ol College 

, at a recent meeting, adopted the cor schedule,” arah B. Young 
plan of the Teachers Insurance and ton College; “Systems fo 
\ssociation of America, to provide old Caroline B. Greene, regis 

ties for members of the staff of the voke College; “Major and min 

Ineluded in the plan will be the for the ts degree,” Mary Fr: 
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Tresnhmen 


e applha ce,” Luev ¢ 


Rhode Island State College 


“Ly fifth Edueational Conference ot 
High 
University of ¢ 
m May 10 and 11. 
essions on May 10 
“Personnel service—a 


“Visual 


speakers 


cademies and Schools in relation with 


icago was held at the un 
The topics of the 
were “Individual 
ol instruction,” 


‘ 


function of edueation,” and eduea 


Among the were 


Allan 


service 


tion.” 


Dean David 


university 


Robertson, who discussed 


“Personnel and selective admission to 


college”; Emery Filbey, whose subject was 


“Training opportunities and requirements tor 
Edit 


he use ol pi 


publie school pe rsonnel sery ice’: Parke I, 


who presented an evaluation of t 


tures 


Freeman, who 


in geography; and Professor Frank N. 


lecture on 


Prize 


cave an illustrated 
s of educational motion pictures.” 


hip examinations, open to seniors ree 


y' the rine é cooperatll 


~¢ hoo] , were De part 


bat ‘ low ] } 
al eontereneces oO! iInceinded those 


art, biology and 


ory a onomies, 
ts, mathematies, phvs an hemis 
mance. Amon 
trom the univers! 
(mes, 
Derwent S. 
Dodd, h 
‘s; Alber 
liam D. Ha 
ion and dinner of the alumn 


Education was held on May 11. 


Min- 


y of 


part 


philosophy; 


School of 
EPRESENTATIVES of the Unive 
Illinois, 


several other institutions 


rsity ol 
University of Universit 


and where 


courses In Scandinavian ars 


in the program ot the thirteent! 
ty tor the Ad 


Study, conducted 


ing OL the »socie 
Scandinavian 
lowa, Iowa City, on M; 


the papers read were 
Didreks 


College 


sourees ol the saga 


H. Krappe, Junior 
“Observations the relation 
and liters 


relerence 


elements 


Kemp Malone 


cultural 
with spec al ret 


Meist« x“ 


ty ‘ 
l\ ol 


Professor M. Sturte 


Kansas; “A forgotte: 
Strindberg,” Jule 
“Notes on 
Protessor Hen 

lowa. There 
Professor 


Harry V. E. 
I 


Univers ty; i. 


Protessor 
College ; 


the Didreks Saga,’ 


Augustana 


University of also 


Prof 3sor 


and 


of Texas. 


a dinner of the 


ot Retailing on 


partment store officials said that 


business is becoming iner 


tailing 
pendent on colleges and universit 


tives. Mr. Samuel Reyburn, pres 


& Taylor, told how “thirty years 


well trained in the home; but 


become a iOst ari. 


modern large haus 


inner has ho chance 


work, and thus to learn by imita 


merly the small employer could hin 


his apprentices. Times have ch 


training organizations within the 


become inadequate. It 


alone that we can turn 


with the ne cessary 


Simon, president of 


pany, prophesied that 
t 


in the development of 


will be 


fluence 


the next generation 


trained executive.” 
SUPPORT ‘inting trades s 


American Ne 
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ts annual convention i 


Regional schools 


in several sections ol 


| Canada. 


9 1 ’ 
oad | nas opened a 


he« n 


from 


stan, India and other 


Moslem 


key and Persia, have already 


easter! 
a hundred students, 


‘ 
sit 


DISCUSSION 
H. D. DEGREE AND HONESTY 
college 
his efforts to find a 
the fact that the new 
had told that he 


lise to attend summer sessions 


professor in a small 


him 


ot 


in 
view 
college him 
ls securing the Ph.D. degree 
tion. This protessor told me 


much interested in teaching 
ing had always given entir 
he 
and 


e Ph.l ). 


interest 


was no longer much 
he thought that an 
would 
he 


econeluded 


devree now 


in research than 


Hence had 


ee which he had served fait 


he 


lanned to serve for the rest of 


t of his ability. 


his professor was not married 


was not bringing any 
resigning his 


that 


position. 


opinion there existed a 
on the part of the ambitiou 
ill colleges to drive the mem 
ties who are not in possession 


eree towards such a degree 
appearance of the college catalogs 
proved thereby. Mature men who 
Ph.D. to hold their 


ll naturally be treated somewhat 


e the degree 


by committees than 


this 


examining 
themselves in pre 
Henee, there is apt to be a lowering 
vhen such men present themselves 
the What still 


some men feel compelled to assume 


ior degree. 1s 


vhich they do not actually possess 


they lose self respect as a result of 


al pressure. 


Turkey, Persia, Khiva, 


Met 


proud 


working 


ado not delley 


1 Lact, it wou 


deprived of 


work proves tha 


QUOTATIONS 
INTELLECTUAL 


MICHAEL SADLER has done a 


tf faithful 
1 


+ ‘ | 
one SLTORe Ol Aadicili 


arvain 
should ‘ivil servants. Th 


tiele is one nhapp pnra 
brillant, if not altogether 


conelu 
at the annual meet 


Assoe 


lTrom 


ation. UO 


the possiD lity 
“intellectual reg 


portant but eont 
freedom, 

ot edueat 
freshing Lleachers. 
SP auUELa am salary 
regular 

ant masi 
run col 
younger 
under the 
teachers 
ly 


there 


on 2r 


Inu 


ditions 
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mpartial sys- 
[t would se 
work and or 
our schools, a her standard 
and training in the teaching 
and a stricter discipline. These re 
ive been attained more or less complete 
France and Germany, where the in 
ate on education is more “de 
and peremptory” than in Great 
inglish-speaking countries have usually 
to leave the appointment of teach 
hands of loeal boards, corporate 
individual employers. 
the Labor Party definitely eom 
» a policy of nationalization on 
the question of state control of eduea 
Great Britain can not be regarded as 
academic, Sir Michael Sadler, while 
his personal preference 
tem, thought the trend 
vears had been in the d 
eontrol. Mr. Fisher’s superannuation 
teachers, for example, was closely 
modelled on the civil service pension system. 
Further, the finance of publie education has 
years become so chaotie that the 
of bureaueratie control may be 
invoked to produce some sort of order. We 
must not forget that, two generations ago, 
under somewhat similar conditions as regards 
the standard and efficiency of elementary edu 
eation, Mr. Robert Lowe introduced the sys 
f “payment by results”; a system which 
hor commended on the ground that the 
vuuld be assured of value for its mon- 
the present distressing condition of 
al finances, the president of the 
f Edueation may be searching for 
empirical solution of our edueational 
hich he could commend for the same 


ts 6S 


eht issue be joined between in 
freedom and bureaucratic eontrol, 


no doubt that in the ‘sent temper 

he public and of the teaching profession, 
sion would be emphatically against 
bureaveratie control. In the recent education- 
al conferences, the point of view of the teach- 


ers on this question was expressed without 


I he 
marked mistr 
torm, m 


results 


[ree gr 


full exercise 
ing the ninety-nine parts 
and orderly 1 
he hundredth part, 
This, however, is not 
lem of the relation 
does not ex 
ot stat . l encounts 
edueation, 
as medicine 
research, and, more 
extensive field of 
dealing with the question 
affect others 
towards a general solution. 
fore, that the best 
teachers, men of science 


be dedicated 
ta 


true function the sta 


ments of our national life. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE WORK 
MOTHERS IN THE BEET-SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 
THE complete report on “f 
the work of mothers in the beet 
rado and Michigan” concerning 
vy statements have been 
made public by the United States 
otf Labor through the Children’ 
sections with which the report 
were chosen as representing two 
principal beet-growing areas 
States, the western mountain a1 
western area. In two Colorado « 


children under sixteen years of 


mothers and in parts of three Mi 


ties 763 children and 397 mother 
field work were ineluded in t! 
vach section four fifths of the 
dren were less than fourteen yea 
one fourth were less than ten. 


portion of the six and seven vear ¢ 
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fitths of the 


ewed and three 


d done heet field work. \ 


deseribing a eustom 


common 


had worked “ever since he 


deseribed as unsuitable for ehil 
monotonous, uneducative 
with sehooling and 


the 


terterence 


nvolved in rush work at 
During the thinning process 
ipleted before the plants grow 
of the 


this study and 67 


cent. Colorado chil- 
l per cent. 
Michigan worked from nine to four- 
y. Two thirds of the children 

on who engaged in hoeing had a 

of nine hours, or longer, and at 

ne in order to get in the crop before 

1ught by a heavy frost or otherwise 
three fourths of those for whom hours 
worked nine to 


from thirteen 


umbers of laborers resident near the 


s ean be seeured for beet work in Colorado, 


‘rowdalng 


f 


there and in Michigan the number is 
ented by migratory families recruited 
ts of the sugar companies in various 

and mining districts and on the 
both the great 
of the parents in the families inter- 


border. In sections 


1 were foreign born. 


the farms where they worked, beet la- 


families oeeupied any kind of shelter 
available for temporary use, such as 
farmhouses, rough frame or tar 
cks, small portable cottages provided 
eompanies and tents or caravan wagons. 
yet most of the 


shacks” five or 


was extreme, 


s lived in their “beet 
s in the year. 
areas difficulty was reported in en- 
the school attendance law. 


Many teach- 
that when 


returned to 
the close of the beet harvest, which 
as late as the end of November, they 


the children 


ed and listless to adjust themselves 
Supplementary surveys 
several thousand sehool children resi- 
the beet sections showed that the at- 
e of the beet-working children was from 
to thirty per cent. less than that of the 


ool routine. 


proportion ‘ 


normal grades T ly I ne migratory 


laborers lost even school than 
the resident child: 
retarded. 

Mothers working in 1 so for 
long, recular hours, not rely at t when 
their he beet work 


took Meals 


were prepared and other housework performed 


mes 
usehold duties permitted ; 


precedence over all other tasks. 
at the expense of the mothers’ sleep and rest. 
Manv had small children but were able to give 
them very little care. Babies were usually taken 
some Cases 
fields 


three, 


to the fields, where they were in 
tree oOo} but many 
Children 


four and five years of age either played about 


sheltered by a tent, 


were entirely without shade. 


the fields or were left at home, in many cases 
with no caretakers except other young children. 
For the largest families 


group of laborers’ 


in each area the season’s earnings were from 
$800 to $1,000, while about half 


families and 


the Colorado 
third of those in 
Michigan earned $1,000 or more. The value of a 


less than one 
child’s work, if he engaged in all the processes, 
averaged about $200 in Colorado and among 
the 


perienced, from $114 to $122. It 


Michigan children, who were less ex- 
is estimated 
that the former, on an average, cared for 5.9 
acres per child and the latter 4.1 acre per child. 

The report concludes that if adequate school 
effectivel 


least one serious objection to beet field work 


attendance laws were enforced, at 


for children would be met. Satisfactory en- 


forcement is said to require suitable admunis- 


trative machinery, such as a sufficient number 
of full-time attendance officers and enforcement 


also ¢o- 


and if 


under state supervision. “Tt requires 


operation on the part of the parents 


the fullest cooperation 
tield 


educating his children he 


is to be expected ol the 


foreign-born beet labore n rearing and 
must himself 
the 


put in touch with the general community life. 


* given 


opportunities to learn language and be 
So long, also, as the theory of payment for the 
beet field work is in effect that of a family 
wage it is not to be expected that the children 
will be kept in school regularly or the mother 
withdrawn from the field to care for her chil- 


dren and the home.” 
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aeciared 


sion tor the 


, : 
ory, Workers 

undue hardship. 

necessary oO! 


round convenient to import am 


laborers tor seasonal work. it would 


usually be assumed, the report say 


the obligation ot the communit 
ro to provide school facilities tor 
community 


It the 
] 


sponsibility clear ly 


, ’ 
he children. 


ean not undertake it, the re 


devolves upon the state.” 


has made such provision, according 


California 
to the report, and Nebraska has included beet 


field work by name ‘hild labor law among 


he occupations oO 
i ‘ i 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 
MEASURING ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEMEN- 
TARY PSYCHOLOGY AND IN OTHER 
COLLEGE SUBJECTS 
f ued fron Ssu of 1 


The next step in the procedure 


mute these scale ratines into whatever s\ 


of marking happens to be in use in the 


tution where the tests are given In this 


spect there is not much uniformity among 


universities There are two syst 
the 
tem which is an arbitrary seale running from 
40 or 
“letter” 

If the letter 


thing to do is to determine what 


leges al 


commonly used; o-ealled percentage sys 


1 
; 


50 up to 90 or 100, and the other is 
) 


svstem. Consider each separately 
system is employed, 

percentag 
a large group should receive each letter 
This can be done either arbitrarily o1 

The statistical 
actual marks received in elementary psychology 
This will 
rot A, ,e Hay 


to set 


ally. method is to tabulate the 


ve number of students. show 


* cent actually 


ing determined these it is easy 
on the seale so that the same percentages will 
Suppose, for example, that it is found 
A, 20 per 


20 per cent. D, and 10 per cent. 


result. 
that 10 
40) per cent. C, 
Kk. Assuming that 
approximately, according to the “normal” curve 


tables 


per cent. received eent. B, 


such grades are distributed 
consulting 
the 


mean. 


it is found by Sheppard’s 


cases deviate more 
Thus the 


10U on the 


that 10 per cent. of 
than L.3e the 
A are 


from limits of 


found to be 62 to seale. In 


ike Inanner the other lim 


fulfill the above cond 


— 
Is constructed 


With this table it 


“letter” 


Is poss ble 


rect rrade for each ir 


knowing the seale rating 
If, on the other hand, the 


tem ot grading is emplove 


transmute the 


scores on 
“nercentage” grades, it 
tain some distribution of 
this sort and find the mean 
the 


tion of distribution. 


done statistically by actual 


it mav be done 


case the procedure 


mean score on the exa 


to the mean “percentage” 


rrace 


the standard deviation of the 


grade” distribution by the standa 


ot the examination distribution 


The grades may be found by 
formula: 


Grade 


Me Mean ol 


{n which 


and ¢ 


rion, the me 


and Me 


deviation of the examination sceort 


and «, are 


and Se is anv given score lL) 


everything is constant except 
it is easy to construct a table for 


of Se. Suppose, for example, 


the desired percentage grade 
and its standard deviation is 8. 
the examination score dist 
number right, parts one and two, 
is 24.6. 


vinning at 


The ratio of c, to «, is : 


the mean and worku 


section of the table appears 


page. 
| 


The theory underlying the 


individuals who deviate any gis 
sigma, say 1.10c, from the 
distribution, 


amination score 


110¢. from the mean ot 





standard deviation of grad 
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m when it is required to 


examination scores into a per 
distribution which will have the 
1 standard deviation as some 
or theoretically obtained dis 
familiar with statistical meth 
ze the above formula as iden 
regression formula for predicting 
obable “pereentage grade” for any 


nation score, when the correlation 
ation score and this percentage 


The 


me a perfect correlation may be 


t may be, is plus one 


The answer is that no effort is 
to “predict” but rather to “trans- 
illustrate, if an individual scores 
e test, we are not concerned here 
s most probable “true” percent 
rather to find a grade consistent 
les given to the rest of the group 
int several important considerations 
h have a bearing on the measure 


Tra 


grade” in 


ievement in college subjects. 
and ordinarily the “final 
e subjects is a composite of several 
These are usually first the recitation 
on seore, second the score in certain 
xercises and quizzes, and third the final 
m. In some places the final examina 
vthing, in other places it is nothing. 
certainly no uniform method of esti 
measuring) achievement and it is 
rable that this should be the case 
there is no agreement as to what 
achievement in college subjects. It 
subject to subject 


endously from 


acher to teacher. There is one ele 
however, that is fairly constant and 
re present, and that is knowledge of 
niormation is extolled by some and de- 
others, but still it is always a power 
in any examination in any college 


Not only this, but it is a determining 


factor in the so-ceal 


shie 
SUD eC 


any student know 


he is almost mark, 
and vice versa. 
This raises the central que t ot the corre 


lation between information, or knowledge of the 
facts, in a college su t and achievement in 
that subject, assuming that the two are not the 


same. Wi 


ment, for that seems hopeless at present, it is 


thont atten lefine achieve 
(nour alrem aetine achieve 


correlates with information at 


that it 
least to the extent to which information enters 


certain 


into the composite. The eorre lation is probably 


still higher inasmuch as information may cor 


} } ther 


relate highly with the other elements, such as 


ability to solve problems, etc. Remembering 


that correlation does not mean causal relation 


ship but mutual association it is reasonable 


to believe that information or knowledge ol 


facts in most college subjects is highly cor 


related with achievement. 


true if achievement means “final grade. 
Let us assume that true achievement in ele 


mentary psychology is distributed according to 
the normal frequency curve for a random group 


of college sophomores and that 100 per cent. of 


the cases lie within the limits of 3.0¢ and 
Let this distribution be placed on an ar 


to 99 with the 


3.06. 
bitrary scale running from 50 
at 75. Let the 
is one sixth of the range. 


mean standard deviation be 


8.333, which 
that the 


Assume 


further correlation between the 


score and this “true” achievement is 
whic the correlation with instructors 


mates (see above). Remembering hat the m 


of the total examination score distribution | 


144 and the standard deviation is 24.6, the for 


most probable true 


mula for predicting the 


achievement grade f1 the examination re 
iS « 


True Grad 208 


The standard deviation of 


diction is 5.68 


prediction is 3.8. 
non 
‘ 


Ot course, 7.430 1S probably 


correlation between actual achieven 
some 


examination. The chances are th 
what higher, because the correlation between 
the examination and a combination of instruct 
ors’ estimates and the essay type of examination 


is +.84. 


correlation between this test and actual achieve- 


Another reason for assuming a higher 
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hat the test measures more than mere 


Factor s ol 


rmatior diserimination, judg- 
ment and ability to see relationships between 


While it does not 


test ability to solve practical problems or meet 


tacts are the most important. 


practical situations, vet it does require that the 
examinee not only know the facts but know how 


Tests III and IV 


thev are related. seem es 
pecially adapted to this. 

It can be argued further that this examination 
measures not only knowledge of separate facts 
but also a grasp of the principles. At this very 
point an important objection has been raised. 
It is claimed that such examinations as these do 
not reveal nor test the student’s point of view or 

impressions of the subject. They say 
that it is not essential that a student remember 
the detailed facts since all that is really neces- 
sary 1S a broad knowledge of the field and a 


When 


hoited down, this objection amounts to charging 


mastery of the fundamental principles. 


that the examination is too specific. The answer 


seems to be that all such things as point of view, 
general impressions, fundamental principles, 
ete., can be stated sharply and concisely. More- 
over, there is a big difference between general 
mpressions and impressions of general facts; 
and between general knowledge and knowledge 
It is admitted that the 
former cannot be tested very well in this way 
but the 


of a general principle. 


latter ean be. Furthermore, the high 


examination and in- 
the high 


tvpe of examination 


eorrelation between this 


estimates, and correlation 


essay (assuming 
his type does measure general impressions, 
iew, ete.) would indicate that objee- 
tions such as this are not based on fact but on 
mpressions and tradition. Heretofore the big 


est error 


in measuring achievement in eollege 
that 


eneral rather than too specifi 


has been of making the tests too 


(nother objection to this examination is that 
not 


allow 


This 


pl ession”’ 


freedom for self-expression. 
The “self-ex- 
more damaging to educa- 


is also based on tradition. 
fetish is 
tional measurements than the “general impres- 
idol. 
sound edueational principle it is not measured 
The kind of 
self-expression that the objector has in mind 


” 
sions 


Assuming that self-expression is a 
by the essay type of examination. 


is that of letting the student tell “in his own 


way” what he knows about a subject. If such a 


comprehensive examinat 

him a chance to tell 

more!) nothing else w 

ject like English Compositi 

ment means ability to writ 

this nature will not apply. 
It is not the 


the 


purpose of th 
obje tions to educes 

There is one more objection, | 
We are told 
as these encourage fuessing, 


In the first 


mands refutation. 


educational evil. 


place 


question whether or not guessing is ; 


everywhere a vice. One 


outstar 
teristie of great thinkers is their al 


shrewdly. Secientifie discoveries 


tions, natural laws, ete., are all mor¢ 


fruits of guessing. Sut is guessing 


pothesis and correcting the guess by ex; 


or observation the same as guessing at 
Not exa 


the two have elements in common. The 


answer to a simple question? 
that guessing in itself is not bad, mu 


on the purpose of it. As a substity 


soning it is bad; as a means of 
truth it is good. 
The extent to which pupils guess o1 


this sort ean be measured roughly by 


relation between the number right and t 


ber wrong. If the time on an exan 


long enough to allow each and e\ 
attempt every element and none a 
the correlation between numbe1 

ber wrong 1s minus one. On 
nobody cuessed at all, and if eacl 
only correct answers, the correlat 
rights and wrongs would be zero 
amination the time was long enous 
each individual to guess at ever’ 
varning was given a begin 
guess under the penalty of a dedu 
half point for every wrong answe 


; 


such a 


warning some daring student 


guess at all of them; others, reasonably 


would guess at a few; others, extrem 


tious, would searcely guess at a 
correlation between the number 


number wrong for the whole exam 


52 


The same story as to the extent 


guessed is told in the following tre 
tribution of the number omitted: 
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: a fact and not be able to recall it, but has no 
Number 
omitted difficulty in recognizing it. Recognition is more 


50-59 important in daily life than recall. Of course, 


40 a recall is important and has a place. A while 
30-39 . 
90.99 ago it was pointed out that this recognition 


10-19 examination correlates —.65 with a recall exam- 
-? ination in which the student was not given the 
right answer but was required to recall it 
one individual omitted 150 Finally, tests of this sort can be used as 
270 elements, 2 individuals teaching devices. A very fruitful class exercise 
110-119, and so on. is to require each one to bring in a set of these 
this nature has many questions on every lesson. Also, it is a very 
In the first place it saves _ effective stimulus to study. When the members 
time. The initial outlay of time of a class know that fifteen minutes of each 
on preparation of the questions recitation period will be devoted to a short test 
; more than compensated for by of this nature they come prepared. After the 
ed in scoring the papers. When the test has been given there is always sufficient in- 
ean buy the examinations ready-made _ terest in it to furnish a basis for further discus 
1ormous saving of time. Second, sion. Thus the whole recitation may center 
yn is free from subjective errors around the test. 
test that requires judgment to They are teaching devices in another sense 
ch degree of unreliability. The By counting up the percentage of failures on 
marking examination papers of each element it is easy to locate the weak points. 
type is undoubtedly large, when it is In this sense the tests have diagnostic value. 
n terms of deviation from the mean They diagnose both the weakness of the student 
independent gradings of the same and of the teaching. The weak points of the 
[he famous geometry paper which was student may be diagnosed by taking his paper 
the way from 30 per cent. to 90 per and noting the elements he has missed. The 
the stock and classical example. Fur- weakness of the class or of the teaching may be 
, students feel that objective scoring is detected by tabulating the number who fail on 
rer than subjective grading. There is each element. As a sample of how this can be 
ce for the prejudices of the examiner done 144 papers out of the 260 were selected at 
themselves. Irrelevant factors such as random and the number who got each element 
r, neatness, spelling, sentence con- right was tabulated. 


and so on, do not influence the score. A small section of such a table is as follows: 


Test II 
I Pas 


~) ee 1-1 
- Cre tctes 


i, students are usually prejudiced against This table tells an interesting story of the 
ey call “memory” examinations. What differences in difficulty of the various elements. 
mean, of course, is recall. They like the For example in Test I, Part I, element 1, 94 
on method. Out of the experimental per cent. of the sample 144 individuals got it 

of 260 here reported only two students right; but in Test 1V, Part I, element 3, only 
ted to this sort of a test. Students like it 3 per cent. of the group got it right. The for 
iuse they think it is easier. Recognition is mer is too easy and the latter is too hard, or 
er than recall. At the same time recognition else the latter is ambiguous or was not empha 
erhaps a better measure of retention than’ sized in teaching. When the table is extended 
all. For an individual may have retained to cover the entire 270 elements a glance at it 
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This table reads: 
marked right by 95-99 per cent. 
144 students, 6 element 


right bv 90-94 per cent. 


group of 


By adding up from the 
quency column we find that 
elements were marked right 
These elements may 
first 
table given in part 


checked up a 


found that they represent facts anc 


cent. of the group. 
cated in the test by finding 
above 


detailed 


these elements were iid it was 


principles 
which were difficult to grasp or else had not 
been stressed by the instructors. 

this nature can be used in 


They apply espe 


Examinations of 
almost all college subjects. 
cially well in the natural and observational 
sciences, they work in the social sciences, but do 
not seem to fit subjects like English composi- 
tion. They are not especially adapted to for- 
eign languages, although modified forms have 
already been used in high schools. Logie and 
mathematics will fit very well indeed into this 
scheme of examining. In fact, the examina- 
tions in the logie courses in Syracuse University 
Wherever they have 
been tried, The 
instructors in the course for freshmen in Con- 
Columbia have 


College 


are all given in this way. 
suecess has been achieved. 
temporary Civilization at 
adopted this method of examination. 


subjects in which such examinations have been 
used, definitely known to the writer, are logie, 
finance, chemistry, histology and 


economics, 

botany. 
The ever-perplexing problem of college marks 

would be solved if such examinations as these 


problem 


comparah 
already heen d SCuSsSE d. 
comparable because different 
ferent standards 
\ mark « 

t} 


may mean the 


Su per cent 
same as 70 per 
Most tea f 


seales and different standards 


other. This is not all. 
lerent 
times. All 


proposed to remedy this eond 


sorts of schemes and 


heen 
most of them m« rely remove the 
the disease rather than the cause. 
were 


given 


scored examinations 


subjects, and if each examinatio 


ardized on a_ well-defined 


fTroup, 
scores, Whatever they are, were transmut 
a uniform seale by the method proposed 


then all les would he comparable and 


ora 


difficulties of unreliability and inecomparabili 


would disappear. For if an individual makes 


the mean score of the group, his grade will 


always be 50, if he deviates +1.5 sigma from 
the mean, his grade will be 65, ete. The situa- 


tion that obtains in most colleges in regard to 


grading students is precisely like the situation 
that would oceur if two persons tried to meas- 
ure temperature with different kinds of ther 
and tried to 
Suppose A has a Centigrade, and B 
When A gets a 


reading of 32 


) 


mometers compare their results 
directly. 
has a Fahrenheit thermometer. 
B will get a 


above zero, and so on for other reading. Sup- 


reading of zero, 


pose they tried to get an average by adding 
their respective readings and dividing by 2? 
Their results are not comparable for two rea- 
sons. First they have different points of refer- 
ence, that is, a different zero point, and second, 
the units of measurement, i.e., the degrees, are 
not the same. The above proposed system ol 
grading makes zero or the point of reference 
always the same. It is the mean of the stand- 
ard group. The unit of measurement is always 
the same; it is the standard deviation of that 
group. Those familiar with educational meas 
urement will recognize nothing new nor start- 
ling in this proposal. 
proposition which has been advocated by Thors- 
dike and his students for several years. 
Mark A. Mar 


It is essentially the same 
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